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Vernal Flowers. 
(In a letter of the 31st ult.) 


The notices of “ Vernal Flowers,” &c., were | 
commenced in the 3d volume of the Genesee | 
Farmer, and continued for three seasons. One | 
abject was to point the attention of amateurs b | 


such ornamental plants as had been found by e2- 1 


perience to flourish in the limestone soil of ths | 


district; for it was discovered that many which || 


beautify the gardens in other parts of the United 


States, refused to grow in our richer grounds, aid || the 


} 


appeared to be surfeited. 
In the present season, I have not thoughtit 


| 
} 


necessary to mention such plants as I had fe- |) 





' 





merly noticed ; and now I shall chiefly confise 1 


myself to those of recent introduction. 


Ribes sanguineum, from the region of the | a+ the summit of the stem. 


Columbia river, is remarkable for its rose-colored 
lowers which grow in bunches. Some persons 
have deemed it more beautiful than the Japan 
QQunice, which blooms at the same time ; but the 
former appears to excel in delicacy, and the lat. 
ter in splendor. It comes at a season when but 
few shrubs are in flower, and it may be marked 
as a desirable plant. 
The deep snow which fell before we had much 
severe weather, and which continued so late in 
the spring, was very favorable to the Wallflower 
Cheiranthus cheiri,) which commonly perishes 
without protection in winter. In mild climates 
‘t appears to be a greater favorite than it is here ; 
and probably because it must bloom more pro- 
fusely and perfectly when it is uninjured by the 
frost. Its flowers can hardly be called beautiful, , 


but for this deficiency their fragrance may atone. | 


lhe readers of ‘Thomson, the poet of the Sea. 


sons, will remember 


“The yellow Wallflower stained with iron-brown,” | 


and be pleased with this touch of ‘his pencil. 


Pentstemon gracile is quite hardy, and blooms | 


profusely. The stem is a foot high, and termi- 


nated by the flowers which are arranged in whorls | 
*0 a8 somewhat toresemble a spike of three or 
four inches in length. ‘The tube of the corolla. 
is tinged with red, but a light bluish purple is | 
the prevailing color. It is decidedly a pretty | 


perennial. 

Primula veris, of Linneus, comprised a great 
umber of varieties, some of which modern bo- 
‘anists have dignified with the name of species. 
One of them, the cream-colored Primrose, is fine ; 


and deserves a place in every collection. I never 
understood Dryden’s expression till I saw this 
flower : 

““ How the pale Primrose and blue Violet spring.” 


I obtained two shrubby species of Spirea from 
the same nursery, and it appears almost certain 
that the labels were changed. According to the 


that characterize the modern disciples of the a- 
grarian Gracchii,cannot be accurately ascertain. 
ed. Certain it is there is a large class of ani- 
mals, beasts, birds and insects, who seem to claim 
by right their share in the product of man’s la. 
bers, occasioning much trouble, vexation and loss. 
In the warfare carried on with those that are 








marks which I received with them, S. spicata 


flowers in panicles! and S. paniculata in spikes ! i 


The former was noticed last year. The flowers 


|| of the latter are pure white, and grow in hemis. | 


pherical heads of more than an inch in diameter 


'| —the lowest pedicels on the spike being longest. | 


It makes a fine display. ° 
Verbascum pheniceum is nearly allied to V. | 





|| blattaria, and is admired for its fine purple flow- 
| ers. The stalk attains the height of three feet, 
| but it begins to bloom when not eighteen inches | 


high. It is a perennial, and has been long cul- 
tivated in England. 


Collinsia grandiflora has sMauuer flowers than || 
1 the progress of settlements, but there are others, 
|| trasted as in the latter species. It is however, a || 8carcely less mischievous, that appear rather to 
‘| court than to shun the vicinity of civilization ; 
and maintain their ground, if their numbers do 


C. verna! neither are the colors so finely con- 


fine plant and blooms abundantly. Seeds from 
various quarters had failed to germinate; and | 
last year when I received some from England, 


y were sowed about mid-summer in a shady | 


Blue with a tinge of red is the prevailing color. | 
Valerianella congesta has flowers of a light | 


| positively injurious, those that are innocent are 
| frequently confounded with the guilty, and suf. 
fer accordingly. Many that inflict injuries upon 
man in one way, far more than compensate this 
evil by the benefit they confer in another; but 
there are others whose description would ap. 
proach that of the Dutchman’s wife, ‘all bad and 
no good,’ and that are of course entitled to no 
mercy at our hands, To name a few of these 
depredators will be the object of these papers, 
beginning with the animals. 





i} 


Most of the larger class of beasts of prey once 


natives of this country, such as the wolf, bear, 


and panther, have gradually disappeared before 


| not actually increase, in spite of all efforts to 
) subdue them. Of this class the fox, Canis ful- 


| border. The young plants bore the winter well, | 4S; is an example, and is one of the most noto- 
and came into bloom about the 16th instant.— | 


rious of our depredators, What good the fox 
does, or has ever done, unless furnishing a peg 
on which some of the most beautiful of Esop’s 


| 


| red, growing in whorls which crowd inte heads | fables are hung, should be placed to his credit, we 


| ceived the same treatment in all respects as Col- 


—— 





linsia grandiflora, and stood the winter equally 


well. Like the latter, it appears to be an annual. 


Glaucium pheniceum has four petals of a 
bright red with a broad black line at the base of 
each, which united, form across. ‘These marks 
have a strong resemblance to those on the petals 





of the Oriental and Caucasian poppies. It was || 


also sowed at mid-summer, and transplanted toa 


It is pretty. It re. || Know not. Making his residence, and rearing 


| the young, which are numerous—we have killed 
| eight to the litter—in some hollow log; some 
hole from which he has driven its original pro. 
| prietor, the woodchuck ; or in some impenetra- 
| ble thicket; he sallies out under cover of the 
| night, and wo be to the unfortunate patridge, 
| goose, duck, er young lamb that falls in his way. 
When driven by hunger, he will approach the 
| barnyard in search of the domestic fowl, and 


sheltered border. Some plants in the open ground '| emboldened by success, frequently commits seri- 


perished. 
Linum alpinum is a smaller plant than ZL. pe- 


| renne; neither is it upright ; but possibly some 


of its varieties may be more erect. The seed 
came from Switzerland. The flowers in both 
size and color, much resemble those of L. pe- 
renne. 

Zinnia tenuiflora has brighter flowers than any 
species of the genus that I have seen—an inter- 


| mixture of scarlet and crimson. In the hot-bed, | 
it came into bloom about six weeks after plunt- 


ing the seeds. 





Depredators-- Animals, 

The argument drawn from the simple fact, that 
beeause a man happens to be born, he thereby 
acquires a right, independent of and paramount 
to all other considerations, to the means of sub- 
sistance, appears of late to have had some in- 
fluence, and the doctrine founded upon it to have 
made some progress in society. The lower or- 
ders of creation have long acted upon this theo- 
ry of equakity in right; though whether they have 





supported their opinions by the same arguments 


} ous depredations in the poultry yard. The fox 
|| can easily be tamed when taken young, but he 


_ loses none of his original propensities, and is of 
| course more dangerous and troublesome than 
| when wild. 
America has the credit ef being the native 
| country of the most dangerous and deadly of rep- 
| tiles, the rattlesnake ; and the most disagreeable 
and offensive of quadrupeds, the skunk, Mephi- 
ticus putorius. The former should have been 
| placed on the national banner instead of the eagle, 
| as that had already been appropriated by half the 
| nations of the earth; and the rattlesnake is at 
| least as noble and generous in character as the 
| eagle. It rarely strikes unless provoked, gives 
fair warning of its intentions, and then if disre- 
garded, strikes to kill; it is besides, exclusively 
our own. The skunk, from its effect on the ol- 
factories, and its predatory habits, is a doubly 
proscribed animal ; and when met neither seems 
to desire or expect quarter. Common opinion 
names the skunk as one of the animals that fol- 
low in the train of civilization; and it is confi- 


dently asserted that this beast was unknown to 
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western New-York and its native Indians, until 
the whites had overleaped the natural barriers of 
the Little Falls and scattered themselves over the 
region of the west. Certain it is we had lived 
for years in the Onondaga country before we 
heard of one, and well remember the sensation 
the death of the first discovered ono occasioned. 
The skunk is no coward. Sensible of his extra. 
ordinary means of defence, he boldly attacks the 
poultry yard, breaks up the nests and kills the 
hens, and sucks eggs, and steals chickens, with- 
out attempting to shun detection. The fluid 
that produces the stench, and which can be pro. 
jected to the distance of several feet, is of the 
most acrid nature; we having seen green leaves 
upon which it had fallen killed as effectually as 
if nitric acid had been dropped upon them.— 


| once subjected him to a summary execution.— 


sad depredations among the chickens. Several 
years since one took up his residence in a wall 
near the dwelling, and it was amusing to see 
how industrious he was among the meadow 
moles, which appeared to be his favorite food.— 
We have seen him in a single morning, drag no 
less than six of these sleck fat fellows to his den. | 
We had at the same time a number of broods of 
chickens, and it was not long before these began 
strangely to disappear, and suspicion at once fell 
| upon. the weasel. It was some time however be- 
| fore he was caught in the act, a fact which at 





| There are few animals that understand separat- 
|ing the jugular vein so nicely asthe weasel, 
| which is the way he generally destroys his vic- 
| tims. 





Luckily they are oasily caught in traps and thus 
destroyed when their haunts around the barn are 
discovered. 


Tho whole family of the squirrels, Sciuri, beau- 


tiful and playful as they are, we must somewhat | 
reluctantly place under the class of the depreda. | 


tors. The different varieties of grey, black, red 
and striped, in the newer sections of our coun- 
try, and every where, where the fields are border- 
ed by woods, infest the corn-fields from the time 
of planting till it is gathered to the crib or the 


garner; and the wheat field is subjected to their | 
visitations from the time the grain is in the milk | 
The red squirrel will fre. | 


until it is in the barn. 
quently, on the approach of cold weather, leave 
his residence in the forest and take up his abode 
in the barn, preferring the product of man’s fore. 
sight, tothe doubtful forage furnished by instinct. 
There are none of our native animals so cleanly, 
playful, and deserving of atttention for the pur- 
pose of taming asthe squirrel, particularly the 
black and grey varicties; yet though they are 
easily rendered so domestic as to allow them- 
selves to be handled by any one, they appear to 
be incapable of affection, never appearing to pre- 
fer their feeder to others. 
squirrel is carnivorous, was unknown to us until 
the last year, when we saw him seize and carry 
off the young of a tree sparrow’s nest, for the 
purposo of devouring them, and we shot him in 
the very act. Squirrels frequently migrate, and 
to considerable distance, which accounts for their 
sudden appearance and disappearance in such 
numbers as we sometimes witness, In these 
movements they will cross rivers, and sometimes 
attempt in swimming more than they can per. 
form. We have seen them washed ashore on the 
borders of our lakes, drowned we suppose in the 
attompt to cross; and a friend of ours a few 
years sinco, took up one in his canoe that had 
nearly made the passage of the Otisco lake 
where it was a mile in width. The rifle is the 
surest remedy for this class of depredators on the 
farmer. 

We have some doubts whether the weasel, 
Mustela vulgaris, should be ranked with the 
friends or the enemies of the farmor; though 
eommon opinion places him decidedly with the 
last. Ho is such an uncompromising enemy of 
‘the rat, and makes such slaughter among the 
mice-and meadow moles, those pests of the gar- 
den and ’nurseryman, that we should consider 
him entitled to ali favor and protection, did he 


not occasionally invade the hen-reost, aad. make | 


The fact that the red | 


The common black rat has long been known 
| as the depredator that gave the farmer great 
|| trouble, and occasioned him great loss; yet his 
memory appears likely to be forgotten in the 
greater ravages and voracious exploits of the 
brown rat, or as the animal is generally termed, | 
| wharf-rat. From its greater size, strength, cun- | 
ning and voracity ; from its extreme fecundity, 
|| andthe manner in which it travels, the brown 
| rat bids fair to become one of the most formida.- 
\ ble pests inflicted on the farmer. The history 
and progress of this animal is singular. Un. 
known in England until about the year 1750, it 








| way, its native place; and it is now known 
\| wherever the extensive commerce of England 
has reached. In the United States it has taken 








ee 

its covered ways constructed with so much skil! 
among the long grass, and its ravages in the gar 
den and nursery, is not strictly speaking tien 
but a species of Arvicola. The last winter Was 
favorable one for its action, and the appearances 
of the gooseberry bushes, and young fruit trees 
bear witness that he was not idle. We had q 
| gooseberry hedge across ono end of the garden 

part of which was composed of the wild prickly 
gooseberry, and part of a smooth wild variety 
procured from a swamp, the berry of a bluis) 
white color when ripe, and very sour. The firs: 





was brought thither in the timber ships from Nor. | 





| possession of the entire seaboard; has penetra- 
| ted the interior to the extremity of the great | 
|| lakes; has followed like the cholera the course 
| of all our navigable waters and canals; and is 
rapidly spreading over the country at great dis- 
tances from these channels of communication. 
| The brown rat is a thief of the first magnitade. 
He depredates on the corn-crib and the wheat 
mow; makes his way into the cellar and the 
pork barrel; kills chickens and sucks eggs in a 
| style not surpassed by the weasel or skunk; and 
| there are well authenticated instances of chil. 
| dren and poor people, when sleeping in the cel. 
| lars of our large cities, being attacked and seri- 
| ously injured by a troop of these animals, before 
| they could be driven off. The brown rat is too 
cunning to be extensively caught intraps. Nux 
vomica, or arsenic, mixed with their favorite food, 
and placed in situations where it can occasion 
no injury to any thing else, is the readiest way 
of ridding ourselves of theso pests. 

The whole family of mice may be ranked with. 
|| Out scruple, among the depredators. While one 
| kind attack corn in the hill, another assails it in 
the granary ; and it is with difficulty a place 
| which contains their food, can be made secure 
from their intrusions. They gnaw through the 
ceiling, they undermine the walls, and invade 
cupboard and cellar alike. Luckily they are a 
favorite morsel with a multitude both of beast 
and birds of prey; or such is their rate of in. 




















crease the country would be overrun with them. | 
The common mouse was not originally a native 
of this country, it was brought from Europe ; 
but it may now be considered asthoroughly and 
universally naturalized. The meadow mole so! 





well known by its plumpness, its fine glossy fur, | 


kind were entirely destroyed, the latter were yn, 
| molested. This mole also makes bad work with 
| the roots of turneps and carrots in the fall of tly. 

year. The trap can be used successfully agains 
| a.l sorts of mice; and where this is not suf. 
cient, other means, such as are used for Poison. 
ing rats, may be resorted to. 


G. 





The Season. 
Comparative progress of Vegetation. 

A correspondent in Virginia has enabled us t: 
compare the progress of vegetation at Beaverdan, 
aad Greatfield. ‘The difference of latitude be. 
tveen those places exceeds five degrees. W; 
commence with his observations on flowers : 

“3 mo, 28. Hepatica triloba in flower. 
4mo. 3. Viola odorata (sweet violet.) 
9. Apricot tree—first flowers. 
11. Sanguinaria canadensis (Pocoon or 
Blood Root.) 
- Houstonia cwrulea. 
. Peach tree—first flowers. 
- Anemone thalictroides. 
. First cutting of Asparagus. 
» Palmonaria virginica. 

Cherry trees in full bloom. 

27. Syringa vulgaris (Common Lilac, 

29. Azalea nudiflora (wild upright ho. 
neysuckle.) 

- Robinia pseudacacia (Common Lo. 
cust.) 

18. First dish of Strawberries.” 


The observations with which we have been 
furnished, made in our own district, do not i0- 
clude all the above named plants; but they ¢z- 
tend tosome others which may be interesting 


‘4 mo. 17. Hepatica triloba. 
19. Viola odorata. 
26. Houstonia cwrulea. 
Sanguinaria canadensis. 
27. Anemone thalictroides. 
Smo, 2. Collinsia verna. 
3. Fritillaria imperialis (Crown In. 
perial.) 
| Pulmonaria virginica. 
Tulipa gesneriana (common Tulip) 
Comptonia asplerifolia. 
Xylosteum ciliatum. 
Caltha palustris. 
5. Pyrus japonica (Japan Quince.) 
10. Phlox divaricata. 
Ribes aureum (Missouri Currant. 
12. Corcis canadensis. 
16. Dwarf Flowering Almond. — 
17. Syringa vulgaris (common Lilac. 
Xylosteum tataricum (T astarie® 
Honeysuckle.)” 


The backwardness of the season, cormpared 
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with the preceding years, will be indicated by 
the following note which has been handed to us: 





«1833. 4 mo. 19. Apricot in flower. 


1834. 4 mo. 13. do. 
1835. 4 mo. 30. do. 
1836. 5me. 4. do.” 


Such of our readers as feel an interest in the 
subject, may turn to page 161 of our last volume. 





We subjoin some additional observations of the | 
present year. \ 
“4ino. 1. Galanthus nivalis (Snowdrop.) 
3. Crocus susianus (Cloth of Gold.) 
6. Scilla siberica. 
20. Daphne Mezereum. | 
21. Trumpet Major Narcissus.” 


J 


Manure. 


‘ 


The celebrated Lord Erskine, ina speech de- 
iwvered at one of the annual sheep shearings at 
Holkham, in England, made the following re- 
marks: 

“If we consider the subject of manure, we 
shall perceive one of the most striking beauties 
and benefits of divine ordination, and of that 
wisdom with which we are blessed a thousand | 
ways without knowing it. This very substance 
had it been useless, must have accumulated in 
heaps intolerably noisome and perpetually pes- 
tilential, but by the blessings of Providence itis 
every man’s interest to remove those otherwise 
perpetually increasing mountains of filth, and by 
decomposition, in various ways, in a great meas- 
ure concealed from us, it gives increase to our 
fields, and adds to our means of industry, and the 
reward of the husbandman.” 

One of the principal indications of a gcod 
farmer may be found in the skill and diligence 
which he displays in saving and making the most | 
of every substance which will improve his soil, | 
and increase his crops by furnishing food for his | 
plants. The following from the Farm Reports of | 
Kyle, in Ayrshire, Scotland, will show what at- | 
tention is paid to collecting and applying the 
farmer’s indispensable by enlightene cultivators || 
on the other side of the Atlantic : 

“To increase the manure raised on a farm is a | 
constant aim. A large portion of the straw is | 
consumed by the cattle and horses, and no hay is | 
ever sold. A considerable quantity of vegetable | 
matter is collected from plantations and waste 
places, and with this and the refuse of straw, the | 
farm court and the approaches to it are kept lit | 
tered so as to collectthe droppings of the cattle and | 
horses. The whole is occasionally carried offto | 
the dung heap and new litter applied. It is eur- 
prising how much dung may be produced by con- || 
stantly collecting all refuse, which if allowed to | 
lie would soon disappear. The horses are never || 
allowed to pasture from the first of June to the 
end of October ; they feed in the house on green | 








} 
i 


j 


food—red clover, rye and vetches. The calves | 
which are raised are also fed in the same way in || 
a yard, and in the course of the pasturing season | 
convert a great deal of vegetable matter into ex- 
cellent manure. There are always too, at this 
season a few pigs fed entirely on whey; and by 
this means much dung is made even in summer. 
There is no danger of dung made by animals in 
yards overheating in the warmest season, but | 
without considerable precaution stable litter will 
then be very soon consumed away. For the 
purpose of preventing its rapid fermentation, | 
peat moss was for some years used and regularly | 
mixed with layers ; but earth of any kind, or road | 
scrapings, will be found to effect this purpose, 
and in winter the gleanings of cow houses will 
be found to answer the purpose. What is made | 
'n Spring and summer is taken to the field as often 
as possible, put up into heaps over which the 

orses and carts pags, and then well covered 
over with earth.” 

“Farmers might make valuable additions to 
their manure by digging a hole at a convenient 
distance from their kitchen, about three or four 


| 
| 
! 
| 
\ 
| 








Farmer. 


_ must provide a warm house for t 
| can have screen and sheiter summer and winter. 
'In bad weather the doors of the fowl house 


| if the boards were thought too expensive, fagots 
| of cedar brush, and a little straw or sedge for 


| “ Cottage Comforts,” I shall now only briefly re- 
| capitulate two or three varieties, for without a 


| The common or “ Dung-hill-fowl,” I need scarce- 


| cellent layer, the good quality may end with her. 


feet deep, and sufficiently wide'to form a common 


receptacle for the various matters originating in 
and about the house, extending a paved gutter 
from the kitchen to it, to conduct soap-suds and 
other useless slops into it. When it becomes of- 
fensive, the offending matter should be covered 
with earth, That which was thrown up in dig- 
ging the hole may be applied as long as it lasts. 

pare should be taken to prevent the water from 
without from running into it. The receptacle may 
behid from sight by placing an evergreen hedge 
around it, leaving an opening at the back for put- 
ting in and taking out the contents."—N. E. 





Profit and best varieties of Poultry. 
If L., or any other of our readers, wish to have 


| eggs, and those in plenty all the _ round, they 


m, where they 


_ should be closed, and the fowls confined, plenty 








| 
| 








| Poland fowls combine all these advantages, par- 
ticularly the plentiful production of large eggs. 


Indeed, such is their propensity for laying, that 
they will not always sit; and itis usual to hatch 
their eggs under other fowls. Observe, these 
fowls ought to have a peculiar spiked comb, and 
five toes on each foot. The large Malay are 
much in request ; they attain an enormous size, 
and when dressed look more like a turkey than 
achicken, My experience will not permit me to 
say much of their laying quality; possibly a 
cross with these would make an eligible variety. 
The white Darking are a fine description of fowls, 


full sized, large long body, short legs, excellent 


layers and nurses, but they are very scarce ; they 
should have the fifth toe. The grotesque little 
Bantam will produce a very large quantity of 


_ eggs, and taking size and consumption of food 


into consideration, will, perhaps, after all, be 
fuund the most profitable in this particular. 
D. F. Ames, 
Barley and buck wheat oaght to be given, with 


of clean water often renewed, plenty of good | cracked corn, and gravel or sand.—N. Y. Farm. 


food, the house kept clean, and then we ma 
calculate on plenty of eggs. I think I hear the 
reader draw a long breath at this; but pray, | 
consider, is it such a dreadful trouble; ten min- | 
utes or less per diem will tend 200 fowls, In | 
this manner, allowing ten hens to one cock, there | 
would be eighteen cocks and one hundred and | 
eighty hens; now these ought to produce an | 
average of 90 eggs each inthe year. This is | 


} 

















From the Farmer and Gardener. 


American Oil Well. 


About ten years since, whilst boring for salt 
water near Burkesville, Ky., after penetrating 
through solid rock upwards of 200 feet, a foun- 
tain of pure oil was struck, which was thown up 
in a continued stream more than 12 feet above 


giving then nine months’ holiday. Now then, || the surface of the earth, Although in quantity 
we ought to have 16,380 eggs, which at 2 cents || 8°mewhat abated, after the discharge of the first 
each would make $327,60. Suppose they only || few minutes, during which it was supposed to e- 
sell for half the money, surely this would pay for || ™t 75 gallons in less than a minute, it still con- 


afew Albany boards, and a little time, or even 


thatch, would answer; these any handy man 
would soon form into a warm house; a few | 
poles for perches, and a few places for nests, 


| 
would complete the job. They will find all or a | 


1} 





| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


great part of their own food from May to No- | 


vember, and clear the land of grasshoppers, | 


grubs, and other destructive insects, and by hav- 
ing for them a yard or enclosure communicating | 
with the fowl house, and with one wing elipped, | 


making poultry profitable as well as by their eggs ; 
but as [ have treated the subject at length in my 


good stock no certain calculation can be made. 


ly remark, may be seen every where, of all co- 
lors and shapes, and having been so crossed in 
breeding, no dependence can be placed upon the 
stock ; even if by chance one turns out an ex- 


The position set forth in our glorious constitu- 


tion, ‘that all men are born equal,” is certainly || 
| not applicable to our poultry yard—here almost || 


every thing depends on the careful selection and | 
continuing the stock ; and in furnishing mine, I | 
would not only take care to obtain the exact | 


tinued to flow for several days successfully. The 
well being on the margin, and near the mouth of 
a small creek emptying into Cumberland river, 
the oil soon found its way thither, and for a long 
time covered its surface. Some gentlemen below, 
curious to ascertain whether the oil would take 
fire, applied atorch; quick asa flash, was exhib- 
ited the astonishing spectacle of the surface of 
the river in ablaze, which soon climbed the most 
elevated cliffs, and scorched the summit of the 
loftiest trees, to the no small discomfiture of some 
of the neighbors. It ignites freely, and produces 


they may be secured from injuring crops at seed || a flame as brilliant as gas. Its qualities were un- 
reed pon! harvest. There oa pom be fn of | known, but a quantity was barrelled, most of 


which soon leaked out. It is so penetrating as 


_ to be difficult to confine in a woeden vessel, and 


| 
| 
'} 
| 
| 


likeness, but endeavor to ascertain if it came | 


true. Ihave known much disappointment ensue | 
from inattention to this particular. Recently an | 
acquaintance of mine purchased a stock of Po- 
land Fowls, and disposed of allhis others. They 
were very handsome, perfectly black, having the | 
King David’s crown, and large white top-knot ; 
but behold, all the season not one perfect individ. | 
ual has been hatched ; many came out speckled, | 
some perfectly white, some with scarcely any 
top-knot; and instead of finding the old hens 
everlasting layers, they appear to be everlasting 
barren. Probably an indiscriminate collection 
would produce as many eggs as the same num- 
ber of any selected variety without due care, but 
as the most worthless consume as much food, 
and require as much care as the best, it will 
surely be better to feed and.protect good layers 








of large eggs, and provide something more for 


the table than head, neck and legs. Well-bred 


_ from similar birds for previous generations. On || 
| a farm where several varieties are kept, it is al- | 
most impossible to preserve any particular breed ; 





} 





has so much gas as frequently to burst bottles 
when filled and tightly corked. The color is 
green, but upon exposure to the air assumes a 
greenish hue. It is extremely volatile, has a 
strong pungent, and indescribable emell, and 
tastes much like the heart of pitch pine. Fora 
short time after the discovery, a small quantity of 
the oil would flow whilst pumping the salt wa- 
ter, which led to the impression that it cuuld al- 
ways be drawn by pumping. But all subsequent 
attempts to obtain it, except by a spontaneous 
flow, have entirely failed. There have been two 
spontaneous flows within the last six years. The 
last commenced on the 4th day of July,1835, and 


continued about six weeks, during which time 20 


bbls. of oil were obtained. The oil and the salt 
water with which it is invariably combined du- 
ring these flows, are forced up into the pump, 
supposed by the gas, above 200 feet, and thence 
through the spout into a covered trough, where 
the water soon becomes disengaged and settles 
at the bottom, whilst the oil is readily skimmed 
from the surface. A rumbling noise resembling 
distant thunder, uniformly attends the flowing of 
the oil, whilst the gas which is there visible every 
day at the top of the pump, leads the passing 
stranger to inquire whether the well is on fire. 





Trifolium Incarnatam. 


The cultivation of this plant is, we are glad to 
hear, spreading rapidly; and it is in some parts 
of the country very generally taking the place of 
tares, as it produces a much greater quantity of 
food, and does not require miuch more than a 
tenth of the labor bestowed in preparing the 
ground and sowing it. It also comes in a fort. 
night earlier.—Loydon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 
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A Leaf from the Note Book of a Farmer. 
NUMBER THREE. 

Mem. Always to pay particular attention to 
the boundary fences of the farm ; certainly to 
those which serve as division fences between me 
and my neighbors. It can hardly be questioned 
that two thirds of the difficulties and hard feel. 
ings which exist among neighbors, spring 
from this very source. A lawsuit and a protrac- 
ted quarrel has been bequeathed to the third gen- 
oration in consequence of a single neglected rail. 
This souree of contention may be stopped in the 
very bud, by a little attention to the fences in the 
spring of the year, and occasional repairs as they 
are required. If a man was to judge by the con. 
dition of the fences on many farms, by the tep 
rails fallen off and lying rotting in the grass, by 
the unruly cattle, sheep and horses that seem to 
have taken undisputed possession, he would ar- 
rive at the conelusion that the owner thought it 
beneath him to pick up a rail, replace a post, or 
pile a few stones that may have fallen down.— | 
Many farmers adopt a course, of all others tne 
best adppted to make their animals unruly and 
troublesome. If a few rails get down, or a top 
bar or two fails, instead of making a thorough 
repair of the damage at once, they go to work 
by piece-meal, and adding a rail or a bar at a 
timo, give their cattle and colts the very prac- 
tice necessary to enable them to obtain perfec. | 
tion in jumping ; a practice which rarely fails of 
complete success. It may be laid down asa | 
maxim, that one unruly ox or horse, or even | 
sheep, when not confined, but allowed to run at | 
large or with the other stock on the farm, will | 





occasion more damage during a season than they | 


are worth; not to.speak of the vexation and loss 
of time they produce. The only safe place for 
an unruly horse is the stable; the only fit place 
for a troublesome ox or sheep is the slaughter 
house. 

Mem. “ Never to put off till morrow what may 
as well be done to-day.” This maxim, if acted 


up to, would prevent an infinite deal of trouble. || 


Pure laziness, or pure carelessness, are continu- 
ally prompting us to-take our ease and !et the 
world slide ; and in no sphere of life does the in- 
dulgence of this dispesition to procrastinate, pro- 
duce mere injurious effects than in that of the 
farmer. I never knew a“ time enough yet” man, 
who was not always behind his work, and in con. 
sequence a serious annual loss. There are some 
crops which, if not got in in season, had better 
not be put in at all, as labor and seed are thus 
prevented from being thrown away. It is be- 
sides always easier to perform work in the pro. 


por season than at any othertime ; for instance, | 


how many cold fingers would be prevented if the 
farmer’s corn was gathered and husked in Octo- 


ber, instead of remaining on the stalk or in the | 


stook till November or December; and how cer- 
tainly would the waste and inconvenience of 
frost-bitten potatoes be obviated, if they were 
secured in the cellar, or buried in holes tho last 
of September or first of October. All crops 
should be gathered when they are ripe ; exposure 
after that period must, from the nature of thinga, 
be injurious. The story told of the Irish squire 
is & curious instance of this putting-off-till-to. 





morrew system. Tho fate of his estate depend- 
ed on alettor from him reaching Dublin bya 
given time. He had a week to write it in, and 
of course there was time enough; and the last 
day found the letter unwritten. The hour for 
the mail coach arrived, and the letter was not 
finished; the coach thundered by while the ser- 
vant in a great hurry was lighting the lamp to 
seal the letter. The letter, however, must go, 
and ordering his horse, our procrastinating squire 
set off in full chace of the coach. 


the mail,—here—here—here, guard, my boy, 


the two-penny post in Dublin, or niver look me 
in the face again.” ‘ My service to your hon. 


The squire rummaged his pockets —* The litter 
—-the litter—.ch—-eh—-eh,—-och ! 
unluckiest villain that lives! the litter—burn 
it! I must have left it on the chimney piece !” 
How many farmers are there that manage as 
unprofitably as the Irish squire ? 

Mem. Always to keep out of debt. This rule 
must be inflexible ; or if not abselutely so, the 
only exception must be in the purchase of land. 
The man who is in debt is a slave ; he can never 
look-his creditor in the face without feeling that 
he had voluntarily sold himself. For the man in 
debt to talk of being independent is ridiculous ; 
he dare not be so; will a man speak, or act, or 
vote against aman, however much he may detest 
him, or he deserve to be detested, who has only 


| to say the word, and he can strip him of his pro- 


perty and turn him and his family into the street ? 
He must have studied human nature to little pur- 
pose, who believes the man in debt is free. ‘The 
man who runs in debt, always makes the hardest 
bargains. The man who pays down, will save 
twenty dollars in the hundred in our market.— 
He is besides, never pestered with paying for 
dead property, or property which he has worn 


purchasing a thousand things of which he does 
not stand in need ; one of the very worst habits 
a farmer can acquire, and which is sure, if per- 


use cannot be more profitably employed. 
need a thing, pay for it; and save your 20. per 
cent. by paying your merchant, your mechanic, 
your day laborer, your bookseller and your prin- 
ter, down. OsseRvER. 





Preventing Sprouts. 


trees from sprouting when cut down. I can state 
what my practice for a number of years has been, 
and though I do not know it is the very best 
which can be adopted, I can say I have never 
known it fail in a single instance. My remedy 
for sprouts or suckers from the roots of trees is 
common salt, applied to the stump when the tree 











is cut down. I was led tothe use of this articlo, 





| 


{ 


| 


| 


After a gal. || 
lop of sixteen Irish miles, he came up with the | 
vehicle,—" Hallo! hoy! stop the mail!—stop | 


here’s half a crown for you—put this litter into | 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


| 


by witnessing its effects when taken into ciroy, 
lation, by some trees near which some stron 

brine had been accidentally poured. At that 
time I had inmy yard a tree of the Balm of 
| Gilead, Populus candicans, kind, and the nu, 
| berless shoots it threw up in every direction from 
its wide spreading roots, some at the distance of 
_ forty and sixty feet from the tree, rendered jt 4 
perfect nuisance, and threatened to convert the 
enclosure into a thicket. I had it cut down a. 
bout three feet from.the ground, and the top of 
the stump hollowed out by the axe into a dis), 
like form, into which I put a pint of salt and fj. 
led the hollow with water. As the rains and 
dues kept the salt mostly dissolved it was soon 
taken up by the wood, and I repeated the app)j. 





|| cation of salt once or twice during the summer, 


or,” bowed the guard as the half crown glided | 
into his pocket, “but the letter if you please.” | 


I’m the | 


out, eaten, or which is destroyed. By running | 
in debt a few times, a man acquires the habit of | 


sisted in, to reduce him to poverty. Never buy | 
an article because it is cheap, till you have en. | 
quired whether you cannot as well do without it | 
as to-have it; and whether the money you must | 
If you || 


The consequence was, not a particle of the tree 
was left alive ; the most vigorous sprouts, and the 
remotest roots alike perished, and it was evident 
the poison reached the extremities of the system 
| with fatal effect. Since then I have tried it oy 
trees of different kinds, such as the common red 
and black cherries, the wild meadow plum, and 
the large blue and white plums, which the salt 
inevery instance destroyed. Where the trees 
were not of sufficient size to admit the formation 
of a basin, I had them cut square off a few in. 
ches from the ground, and with a suitable sized 
| auger bored into the top of the stump to the 
depth of a couple of inches. ‘This hole was fil. 
led with salt and water, and by repeating the ap. 
plication a few times the result was certain and 
effectual. I found that the more perfectly the 
whole surface of the stump was covered, eo that 
ths brine might perforate as it were every pore 
of the wood the quicker was its operation. A 
single season however, has been sufficient, if the 
salt was properly applied, to eradicate the most 
obstinate. Where trees have been ploughed « 
round, as they sometimes are in fruit orchards, 
and gardens, the roots separated from the pareut 
stem will frequently throw out sheots, and as 
| these are independent of the rest the salt will of 
course have no influence upon them, and such 
must be attacked separately. If your correspon- 
dent should hear of no easier method of destroy. 
ing his sprouts, I think, by adopting the above 
course, he will hardly fail of success. If the 
trees have been cut some time, I should think 
the killing them would be less certain, as the 
shoots have probably formed new roots and new 
combinations. In every case I applied the salt 
immediately after the tree was felled. 
WILLis GaYLoRD. 


Olisco, June 6, 1836. 








Mr. L. Tucker—In answer to the inquiry o 


| a correspondent of the Farmer, I remark that 


| the course pursued by him to destroy the cherry 


Mr. Tucker—I perceive in the last No. of | and plum tree, is just the right way to perpetuate 
| the Farmer, that a correspondent has enquired 


| the best mode of preventing plum and cherry | 


| 


| and increase them. If he wishes effectually to 
| extirpate them from his grounds, he has only to 
|| remove the earth from about the trees in the fall 
of the year—sever the main roots at the distanc? 
| of about two feet from the trunk—push them 
over or pry them out of their bed, and then > 
turn the soil to its place again. ‘This is lsyg 
the axe at the root of the tree in earnest, and 


usually destroys both root and branches. 
Osviovs- 
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Van Mons’s Method of Raising Frait Trees 
FROM THE SEED. 

Borrett’s Horticultural Register for June was 
published on Thursday. ‘The longest article it || 
contains, and which occupies more than: half of |, 
the whole number of pages, is a translation of 


clime than that where they were commonly cul- 
tivated, or the accidental and mysterious present 
of fortune, in one of her sportive moods ; but the 
success which has attended the experiments of 


| the Belgian philosopher, has-disclosed the process, 


by which nature accomplishes her wonderful 





“ Van Mona's method of raising fruit trees from 
the seed,” translated and communicated by Gen. || 
| 





Dearborn. The article will be a useful one for 
those who wish to improve the fruits of our coun- 
try. Itis impossible to make an abstract of this | 
long essay, that shall come within our limits.— 
The following is an extract from Gen. Dearborn’s || 
introductory remarxs :— 
The theory, which had been assumed by Mr. || 
Van Mons, was original, and the principle on |, 
which it was based, could only be veritied by act- 
ual experiment, which, from the peculiarity, deli- 
cacy and difficulty of the conditions, necessarily 
required a greater number of years for its execu- 
tion, than any other which had ever been made b 
man. He could not call to his aid, either the ex- 
act or physical sciences; the problem which he |, 
attempted to solve, the fact which he desired to 
ascertain, was not to be accomplished or facilita- 
ted by mathematical calculations, the process of | 
induction, or such tests as chemistry, the me- | 
chanical powers, or the practical arts afford; the |, 
lights of philosophy illumined not his route ; no || 
energy of mind could precipitate, no genius has- || 
tea, no talent abridge the operation. All human | 
power was utterly unavailable ; the anticipated || 
developments were entirely dependent upon the |; 
secret, inexplicable, slow, unaidable aad long) 
protracted process of nature. ‘l'ime, and time || 
alone, could reveal the truth he so eagerly sought. || 
Like an astronomer watching for the return of) 
that comet, the term of whose revolution Halley || 





had confidently predicted, he must await the un- || 
doubted phenomenon, as conclusive proof of the |! 
correctness of assumption. But in this case, be- || 
sides the mere lapse of time which was to be en- || 
dured, before conjecture was ripened into convic- | 
tion, there was a perseverance, a constancy of| 
purpose, and a patientindustry constantly requir- |, 
ed, fora !ong succession of years, no portion of | 
which could be neglected. The infinite care, la- | 
bor and exact observation in collecting, planting, | 
and cultivating an.immense variety of seeds, and | 
keeping a minute account of the characteristics of | 
hot only every generation, but of the numerous || 


plants, of the various species of fruit in each, || 
were all conditions of such a peculiar nature, as |, 
to demand a mind so remarkably constituted, that | 
no adverse event, no private or public vocation || 
should interrupt, postpone, or induce an aban- | 
donment of the experiment. \ 

In the whole history of discoveries there is no || 
ne, who is entitled to higher commendation, for || 
the attention and industry bestowed, as well as | 
for that remarkable fidelity of design, devotion of |} 
purpose and indomitable perseverance, which |, 
were evinced. Alone, unaided, unpatronized, | 
and in fact discouraged ;—if it were possible to } 
discourage such a man,—by the total absence of 
‘avor and protection, the prejudices and customs 
f the enlightened as well as the ignorant, and 
the appalling disasters he encountered, still he 
iobly sought to establish a theory, which if even 
‘ound correct, was not of a character to produce 
immediate eclat, or affluence; and would re- 
{uire a period probably greater than was con- 





work in the creation of new fruits, and has ena- 
bled man to avail of the secret, in such a manner, 
as not only to replace those which are necessari- 
ly exterminated by age, but to multiply the varie- 
ties to an illimitable extent. 

_ After the lapse of half a century, the great mer- 
it of Mr, Van Mona begins to be properly appre- 
ciated,,and he has fortunately lived long enough 
to reap the only reward he desired, the gratitude 
of the world. ‘There have been a combination of 


| circumstances, which have had a most propitious 


influence, in giving notoriety to his highly com. 
mendable efforts. the rapidly increased taste for 
gardening and all branches of tillage, within the 
last thirty years, throughout western Europe and 
this country; the establishment of horticultural 
societies, and extensive nurseries; the attention 
which learned and eminent men have bestowed 
on useful and ornamental planting, and the nu- 
merous publications which have appeared for dif- 
fusing intelligence on all these subjects, seem to 
have been simultaneously brought in aid of the 
great labors of Mr. Van Mons; and to render 
them peculiarly interesting and acceptable. He 
has been fortunate too, in the acquisition of such 
illustrious friends and colaborators, as Soulange 
Bodin, and Poiteau, to comprehend and make 
known his valuable researches and precious con- 
tributions of excellentfruits. Those enlightened 
and generous heralds of his deeds, have rendered 
the name of Van Mons as familiar and dear to 
every intelligent cultivator of the earth, as those 


|| of a Cato, a Bacon, and a Du Hamel. 


While the storm of war swept over Europe,and 
devastation or conquest, victory or defeat, alter- 
nately produced ruin, or advanced the prosperity 
of individuals and nations ;, while empires. were 
reared, or monarchs dethroned, and military chief- 
tains elevated or ruined, Van Mons steadily pur- 
sued his quiet,unobtrusive and industrious course ; 
and whether he suffered the evils of the times, or 
participated in those benefits which all occasion- 


_ ally experience, he never for a moment neglect- 


ed the great object ef his life, and his memory 
will be cherished, when the names of many, who 


| were blazoned to the world, as the mighty spirits 
|| of the age, during the eventful period of his un- 


known existence, will be either execrated or for- 
gotten. In the shades of rural retirement and the 
halls of science, he was zealously engaged in ad- 
vancing the glory of his country, and the inter- 
ests of the human race, while sovereigns were 
contending for supremacy, and statesmen to con- 
trol or direct the movements of the madly excited 
multitude. What a grand and imposing specta- 
cle does the life of such a man present! How 
dignified, how instructive, how iofluential the ex- 
ample, and how consolatory the reflections which 
itawakens! Itis a verdant spot in the desert 
of the past, on which the imagination delights to 
dwell, where reason finds a resting place. There 
gush forth the fountains of intellect; there is 
reared the temple of the true Jupiter Ammon,— 


enlightened genius presiding over the terestrial 
| destinies of man, and announcing laws for his 


safe and honorable guidance, in the career of 
utility and happiness. 





sumed in the experiment, to give general publi- 
city to his fame. He eppears, in the course of 
his arduous and prolonged researches, like the in- 
carnation of wisdom awaiting, with cool, collec- 
ted, and determined resolution, for the recurrence 
of results, which, when obtained, afforded no 
other compensation or honor, than the enjeyment 
Which a great mind derives from: the discovery of 
4 new fact, or the correctness of a hazardous 
Conjecture. . 
The theory and experiments of Mr. Van Mons 
ave established a most important era in the his- 
‘ory of pomology. It has resolved: a question 
which, i ever even proposed, had bid denance to 
receding ages. ‘The comparatively small 
‘umber of the varieties of each kind of fruit, 
Were considered as the product of some other 





But there are unfortunately dark and odious 
| incidents in the history of his country, and which 
| have too often been the reproach of most nations 
--neglect and ingratitude towards one of its most 
illustrious men and greatest benefactors. Instead 
of being cheered on by public countenance and 
approbation, he received neither direct assistance 
or encouragement. Even protection from out- 
rage was not afforded him; and three times were 
his invaluable nurseries exterminated under the 
sanction of the government. Still, in defiance 
of all the difficulties which he was compelled to 
encounter, he has triumphed gloriously. 

It is much to be desired, that Mr. Wan Mons’s 
sheory should be adopted in this country, and 
snore especially, as his process can be commenc- 





ed at the point, which. he was only enabled to 
reach, after extending his experiments through a 
period of forty years. It was not, until in the 
fourth and fifth generations of his trees raised 
from the seed, that they began to yield good and 
excellent fruit. He was obliged to begin with 
seed produced by wild trees; but in this country 
a great number of superior fruits have sprung up, 
as was predicted by Poiteau, from the planting of 
the seeds- of successive generations of natural 
‘fruits. This-has arisen from the manner in which 
our wide spreading population has been extend- 
| ed, which did not allow of that attention to the 
| selection and propagation of the best varieties of 
| fruits, by scions and buds; and nurseries are 
of very modern establishment, even in the oldest 
and most densely inhabited portions of the union. 
Besides the general inability to purchase and 

transplant to a great distance, valuable trees, the 
| whole attention and labor of the pioneers of the 
wilderness, were required to procure the means 
of subsistance ; and the luxuries of an orchard 
and a garden could not be obtained, until the 
necessaries of life were first secured, and even 
then fruit could only be generally multiplied,like 
the other products of agriculture ; consequent 
most of the trees have been raised from the sed, 
,and having been commonly left in the natural 
| state, their seeds have been again planted, and 
/so on, from generation to generation, until we 
now find those superior kinds of fruit appear, in 
various parts of the United States, which Mr. 
| Van Mons produced in the fifth generation.— 
| Such are many of our most celebrated apples, 
plums, cherries, pears, nectarines, and especially 
pears. The Andrews, Bloodgood, Cushing, Dix, 
| Gore’s Heathcot, Harvard, Lewis, Prince, Seckel, 
| Wilkinson and many others, may be classed with 
‘some of the best old, and newest European va- 
| rieties. 

Here then is an advanced position, from whence 
to commence the experiment which Mr. Van 
Mons has so long and successfully prosecuted. 
Let the seeds from the fruit borne on the parent 
trees of those choice varieties be planted, and it 
is more than probable, all the trees thus obtained, 











would produce as good, and many of therm su- 
perior fruits, to those of the originals; and their 
seeds being again planted and continued from 
generation to generation, the limit may be ascer- 
‘tained beyond which nature will not go, in the 
‘process of amelioration. At all events, taking 
'Mr. Van Mons’s theory as the basis of the ex- 
periment, we have the advantage of the genera- 
| tions which preceded, and may obtain results, in 
fifteen years, equal if not superior to those he 
has only been enabled to reach in fifty years.— 
We know not what is the generation of those ex- 
traordinary native trees. The ancestors of all 
the species of apples, pears, cherries, plums, and 
peaches which exist in a natural state, in this 
| country, must have been fonerally grafted or bud- 
| ded trees, brought from Europe, and ten genera- 
| tions or more may have succeeded before they 
| appeared in the perfection in which we now en- 
| joy them, or not more thaa four or five. 
| If our nurserymen, and gentlemen who have a 
taste for horticulture, would appropriate a por- 
tion of their grounds to this special purpose, we 
may confidently anticipate most interesting and 
valuable results. Besides the additions which 
might thus be made to our choice fruits, it may 
ultimately render the care and labor of grafting 
and budding unnecessary ; for if the seeds of 
such ameliorated kinds always produce new va- 
rieties of equal or superior character, to those of 
the parents, it will only be requisite to collect and 
plant their seeds, to fill our nurseries, gardens and 
orchards with superb fruits, without the applica- 
tion of artificial means. An arnple field is most 
certainly presented for enterprise, and when we 
have such conclusive evidence of the success, with 
which experimenis may be prosecuted, there are 
powerful inducements to undertake them. 


The: Legislature of Connecticut at their 
late session rejected the bill for the abolition 
of capital punishment by the decisive vote of 
124 to 64. 
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ELE SEED 
The Crops. | and the next season, these in their turn become 
i irer, June 10. arents, and reproduce a numerous progeny. 
gE goat hon sonia this | . This species of onion is raised with less art 
city and Fredericksburg present a wretched epec- | than the other. If you would have them in per- | 


tacle. 

A letter from Caroline Co. says, on account of | 
the ravages of the Hessian fly, the writer will not | 
make more than 300 bushels wheat where he | 
ought to make 2000. 

‘The Winchester Virginian says, the crop will | 
fall very short—perhaps not more than ha f the 
usual quantity. 

The Martinsburg Republican states, that 
“nine-tenths of the growing crop of wheat are | 
so far in so hopeless a condition, that the growers | 

| 
} 





despair of having a sufficiency to re-seed and serve 
their own consumption. It is thought the aver- 
age product will fall short of four bushels per 
acre. We have heard trom Carlisle, and a good | 
way up the valley towards Staunton, from the | 


interior of Ohio, and from various ooeens | 


Eastward, and with a few exceptions on alluvial 
lands and others well sheltered from winter's 
cold, or otherwise favored by superior culture, or 
lucky hits in seed time, our fields of wheat pre- 
sent the most discouraging appearance that our | 
oldest citizens have ever seen.” 

The Batimore Patriot states, “that many ' 
wheat fields in Washington and Frederick coun- 
ties of this state, are to be ploughed down. In 
the rich valley surrounding York, Pa., we also 
learn that the ravages of the Fly have been se- 
rious, and in numerous instances led to the same 
result.” 

The Frederick (Maryland) Citizen observes, 
that a “large portion of our Farmers will not 
make one half of a crop—and some scarcely as 
much as they sowed. Very few will make a 
tolerable crop. 

In several parts of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware the crop is unpromising. 

The Lynchburg Virginian states, that the 
ravages of the Fly ‘seem to be much less ex- 
tensive than in other sections of the country. 
As far as our information extends it seems to be 











fection, make your ground ready as for the other ), 
kind ; then stretch a line ten inches from the al- 
ley, and with a small hoe make a ‘furrow two | 
inches deep ; in the bottom of this place set the || 
top bulbs, or infant onions, five or six inches | 
apart with their points or heads uppermost ; then || 
fill up the drill with the hand or broadhoe. This |) 
done, remove the line back a foot, and in the | 
same manner plant as many as you please. In| 
setting out these bulbs, you should net place the | 
large and small ones promiscously together, but | 
seperate the large from ‘the small, and plant | 


erally become breeders, this season, while the 
small ones will enlarge and swell into beautiful 


| oniuns, fit for any use in the kitchen. 


The magic onions intended for seed, or breed- 


them in different rows ; for the largest will gen- | 


air, and that only occasionally when it is open,— 
It is true the intercourse that must unavoida}| 

take place through the day in going out and in 
renders such tolerably fresh aired; yet in the 
morning when the door has been shut for some 


| hours through the night, and especially in the 


summer, the heat is intolerable, and the air sq 
foul that a man can hardly breathe in it, whilst at 
the same time the sharpness of the salts, arisins 
from the horses urine, &c., attacks his nose and 
eyes, and occasions a copious discharge of tears, 





From Thompson’s Records, 
Native Country of Maize. 


Roulin, Humboldt, and Bonpland, have noticed 
|| this plant in its native state, in America, and have 
|| hence concluded that it was originally derived 
|| from that country. Michaud, Daru, Gregory, 
| and Bonafous, state, that it was known in Asia 
|, Minor before the discovery of America. Cray. 
| ford, in his history of the Indian Archipelago, tells 


ers, should be two years old and the largest and | 
|| best of their kind. They must on no account | 
|| stand near the other species of seed onions, for | 


us that maize was cultivated by the inhabitants 
of these islands, under the name of djagoung, be. 


they will degenerate, and a mongrel race ensue. 
— Yankee Farmer. 





Heatru Preservine Precautions.—Decay- 
ed and rotting vegetables, particularly cabbages, 


fore the discovery of America. In the Natura! 
|| History of China, composed by Li-Chi Tchin, 
| towards the middle of the sixteenth century, an 
| exact figure is given of maize, under the title of 
| lachou-cha; and Rifaud, in his “ Voyage en E. 
| gypte, &c., fiom 1805 to 1807,” discovered this 


| beef-brine and other similar substances in cellars, | grain in a subterraneous excavation in a state of 
&c. are often the unsuspected causes of disease. || remarkably good preservation. M. Virey, how- 
Every house-keeper, especially at this time of the || ever, refutes these statements, (Journalde Phar. 
year should carefully inspect his premises, andsee | macie, xx. 571) by showing that these authors 
that nothing offensive or unwholesomeis left to pol- || have mistaken the holcus sorghum for maize,and 


lute the atmosphere in or near his residence. The || that the maize of Rifaud is the holeus bicolor, a 


_. 


carcasses of dead lambs, cats, rats, &c. instead of 


troduce disease and death into the family of the 
farmer, should be covered with five or six times 


months. e d 
putrescent substances will impregnate the soil 


lential to animals is food for ve etables. 
It will be well to mix the soil with which such 





thought that a full average crop will be made in | 
the country immediately adjacent to this place.” | 

On some of the lower parts of the James Riv- | 
er the destruction is not so very extensive. Some | 
farms will make pretty nearly an average crop. | 
On others, the loss is seriously felt. 


Dear Sir,—As you have taken an interest for, 
and in behalf of the farmers ia this country, so | 
far as to open the columns of your useful paper 
for their benefit, it becomes the farmer to show a 
corresponding interest. Permit me, then, through | 
your columns, to state a fact which may not be | 
generally known. In the summer of 1823] set | 
a black ash post, about eight inches in diameter, 
on my premises, with the bark all on, which ap- | 
pears to be perfectly sound, with the exception | 


of the bark and a small part of the sap. I find | 





——_— 


carcasses are covered with about one part of 
quick lime to five or six parts of earth; and at 


| quick lime with it to prevent the disagreeable 





A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says, 
I last year planted my cucumbers, &c., near 
where grew some tansey at one corner—soon 





|| after up the “ striped jackets” attacked them, ex- 


| cept those in the immediate vicinity of the tansey 
|—observing this, 1 put around each hill some 
| sprigs of tansey, which caused the bugs to leave 


somewhat green, were kept off, as the scent is 
strong and I believe not agreeable to them. 


being suffered to poison the atmosphere, and in- | 


their bulk of soil and suffered to remain a few | 
In this way the decomposition of the | 


with matter, which though nauseous and pesti- | 


the time of its removal also to mix a little more | 


effluvia which may arise without such precau- | 
4 tion. 


them, and by a few applications, so as to keepit | 


native of Egypt according to Delile. Where 
maize occurs in the east, there is no praof of its 
| having been carried there previously to the dis. 
|| covery of America. 

Maize, (Zea mays) therefore sprung from A- 
merica; millet, or couz couz, from Africa; rice, 
| (oryza sativa.) from Asia; and wheat, barley, and 
oats, from Europe. 


i _ 


| Pasture for Swine. 





_ Alot of land well seeded down to clover is 
wanted by good cultivators for pasturing swine. 
The quantity of land should be so proportioned 
to the number of swine that they may keep the 
grass from going to seed. This will prevent 
waste, and the shorter the grass is the sweeter it 
will be, and the more pleasant food to the ani- 
mals for whose use it is destined. The pig pas- 
ture should have a good supply of water, and 
running water is to be preferred to still water, 
but the latter is better than none. Hogs should 
not be permitted to run in their summer pasture 
till about the first of May; and they should be 
well ringed, or the gristle of their noses should 
_ be shaved off before they are allowed that liber 
ty.— Cultivator. 





: CD. i 
ene ot. ere pang and in pe all other | East Winthrop, May, 1836. Steaming of Corn Stalks as food for Cat 
ind of timber which has been tried on our soil, | : : . a oo Hl . 
(which is sandy) lasts only from four to six } It is said branches of elder laid in each hill, t TLE, &C, 


years. If it should prove to be as durable on dif- 


_ will keep bugs from vines.—Yan, Far. 


The dreadful mortality from famine among thé 





ferent soil, as it has on our sandy ground, black } a . 
ash is, and will be, the most valuable timber we | Stables. 
have. Would it not be well for those having || 


black ash on their farms to make the experiment? | 


surely the expense will not be great. 
Respectfully yours, 


Epwin Wetmore. 
Portage Review. 





The Magic Onion. 

It is sometimes called the Canada, sometime’ 
the tree, or top onion. This isa singular plant, 
and deserves cultivation, not only for its domestic 
use, but also as an object of curiosity. All other 
plants raised in the garden are oviparous, or in 
other words, re-produce their species from seeds 
or eggs, but this alone is viviparous, and brings 
forth its young alive; in clusters of four or five, 
around the parent stalk. ‘These continue to en- 
large, until their weight brings them to the earth, 
where, if not prevented, they take root, and the 


maternal stalk now becomes useless, dries off, | 


| and breathe in a pure and open air till they come 
| of age, and are fit for labor; it is then found 


| 
' 


the air which surrounds them, and ia which they 
breathe. 

That stables are generally kept too close and 
hot, requires no demonstration, as every one who 
goes into them, even when the weather is pretty 
cool, must have discovered this from their own 


| liable to be greatly affected by the temperature of 
| 


it 


= 


within them is increased to a very great degree. 
What renders it still worse, it frequently happens 
that from the situation and structure of many sta- 
bles, no opening can be made to allow a suffj- 
cient —s of fresh air, so as to enable horses 
confined in them to breathe with any tolerable 














i convenient to house them; this produces a con- || 
| siderable change in their bodies, and makes them 


feelings: and in the summer season the heat || 


degree of freedom. The door is the entrance for 


cattle to the eastward during the past wintet, 
seems to call upon every one engaged in agricul: 
tural pursuits to fall upon some plan of econo 


Young horses generally are accustomed tolive | mizing the food destined for winter use. This 


|| course is alike dictated by interest and humanity, 
| and will we sincerely trust, receive all we al 
|| tention from those who are to be affected by"! 
_ With this brief introduction, we will states sim 
| ple fact, which will go far to show how muc 
|| may be gained by adopting an enlightened sy* 
|| tema “of feeding. “During the past season, pro 
tracted, cold, and cheerless as it was, the large 
| and beautiful herd of Devons at Brookland 
Woods, the seat of Mr. Richard Caton, neat or 
| city, were fed upon steamed corn stalks an 
Ruta Baga. This was not the result of scarcity, 


' 


|| longing to the estate, yields ample supplies 0! 
the choicest timothy hay, and have been celebra- 
ted for years, for their great productiveness. he 
enlightened proprietor of this fine estate concel¥- 
ed the opinion that by submitting the corn sta 4 
to the action of heat in the process of steam!?o 








} but a matter of chvice, for the fine meadows be- 
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he would be able to restore tothem much of that 
sugary property that renders the stalk in its 
young and green state, so much the favorite with 
ihe human palate, and that thus its nutritive pow- | 
ers would be brought into activity. ‘The result i 
of his winter’s feeding has not only been highly } 
gratifying to him as affording a most happy illus- |) 
tration of the justness of his views, but it has |, 
enabled him to get his stock through the winter | 
in good and vigorous health and thriving condi- 
tion, with a saving of from 45 to 50 tons of tim- |) 
othy hay. After stating this fact, it may be con- |) 
sidered as a matter of concern, to know how he || 
prepares his stalks, and under that impression, | 
we will briefly state the manner of his doing so. | 
The stalks are first cut by a straw-cutter into the || 
proper lengths, and are then steamed and fed “4 
jis stock. The process is as simple as can be 
desired, and costs but a few hours labor each |) 
day: and it should be borne in mind, that this | 
labor is required to be performed mostly in the || 
dead of winter, when, on all large estates at least |! 
there are many hands idle, so that it is no addi- 
tional tax whatever upon the proprietor of the | 
farm by way of labor. } 
The cost of an apparatus for steaming food || 
sioulddeter noone. We have already described | 
the one used by the Hon, Charles A. Barnitz, of | 
York, Pa., the cheapness and efficacy of which || 
has been so highly commended, and we will now | 
describe that used by the Hon. Morgan Lewis of |) 
New York, formerly governor of that state—a || 
gentleman whose ample means, enthusiastic de- |, 
votion to the pursuits of husbandry and high at- || 
tainments, are at least guarantees of the efficacy || 
of his plan. \| 
He has a kettle holding some forty or fifty gal- || 
ions, which he has placed overa furnace, In this | 
he boils clover hay, which is chopped, as well as | 
most vegetables. Over the mouth of the kettle |, 
he places a hogshead, holding about twelve bush- || 
els, the bottom of which is perforated with a} 
number of holes, made by acommon sized auger. || 
These allow the steam to pass through and cook || 
the potatoes with which the hogshead is filled.— || 
The steam is kept in by a loose cover, which is |! 
placed on the top of the hogshead. By this} 
meaas, while the articles in the pot are boiled,the | 
potatoes in the hogshead above are cooked, with- | 
out the least difficulty by the steam generated by | 
the fire below. | 
The plan of cooking the potatoes separately || 
from the other food, is performed by many of our | 
best farmers; because the opinion is entertained 
by them that the liquor in which potatoes are 
boiled, contains deleterious qualities, particularly 
if the potatoes have lain exposed to the action of 
the sun and air, and acquired a greenish com- 
plexion,— Farmer and Gardener. 


| 


| 








~—-— | 


Reclaiming useless Lands. | 


In the Report of the Committee on Farms of |) 
the Middlesex (Mass.) Agricultural Society, pub- || 
ished in the New-England Farmer, we find the 
following notice of two successful efforts in re- 
claiming lands of little value : 





Mr. How’s farm contains 117 acres, well pro- 
portioned with the various kinds of soil, which 
are necessary to make a farmer more active. 
This farm, purchased by Mr. How about 40 
years ago, was destitute of fences, except brushand 
wood ; and the buildings nearly decayed ; and 
not more than one ton of English hay cut on the 
farm. By the industry and hard labor of Mr. 
How, the farm now is in good state of cultiva- 
tion, with 933 rods of wall, 400 rods of ditches, 
a large house, 2 barns, sheds and out buildings, 
necessary for a farmer, built by Mr. How; a 
good stock of cattle, and now cuts 20tons of 
caglish hay, 10 tons of meadow hay; grain 
aid other produce in preportion. The improve- 
ments on this farm have been made chiefly by 
draining the low lands, and taking the manure 
ftom the ditches and putting it on the high land, 
Previously passing through the cow and: ho 
yards, and also by leveling with hoes rough an 








land, and covering the same with sand or 


LESLIE TTT 





gravel, manure and hay seed ; which your Com- 
mittee think far better than ploughing where the 
soil is wet and heavy. The labor that has been 


| performed on the farm was chiefly done by Mr. 


How’s own hands and team. By a long and 
steady course of industry and good husbandry, 
the farm which was of little income, has now be- 
come a profitable field. 

Mr. Moore’s land, which we have examined, is 


| about 60 acres, chiefly swamps and meadow 


land. In 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833, there were 
from 40 to 50 tons of English hay cut annually, 
This land lied’ about half a mile east of Concord 
meeting house, and is known to a large portion 
of the county. The mode of cultivation has 
been first by taking from the soil from 6 to 10 
inches, then leveling with sand or gravel, and 
spreading manure; second, by ploughing and 


hoeing; third, by leveling the ground with the || 


hoe and covering with sand or gravel and ma- 
nure. ‘The last mode is thought to be the best ; 
it being less labor, and frequently covering it 


_with a little gravel and manure, it will always 


hold good. Some of this land is worth from 100 
to 150 dollars per acre ; bearing from 1} to 24 
tons per acre, which fcr seven years previous the 
income was not one cent per acre, It is difficult 
to ascertain the expense of reclaiming an acre of 
this land; but no man need fear to undertake, 
for it will amply compensate him for his labor. 
Your Committee are of opinion, that if more la- 
bor was laid out on swamps and meadow lands, 
that do not produce any wood, and less on high 
and rocky land, that might produce wood, it 
would be much for the interest of the farmer and 
country at large. 





Herses and Oxen. 

The following comparison between the ex- 
pense of a yoke of Oxen and a Horse at a mar- 
ketable age, is given in the Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Kennebec (Maine) Agricultural Socie- 
ty, which we find in the Maine Farmer : 


RAISING A HORSE. A YOKE OF OXEN. 








Use of Stud $4,00|Use of Bull $2,00 
Use of Mare 20,00} Raising Calves 10,00 
Keeping first winter 7,00/ Ist Wintering 12,00 
Insurance 1,00) Insurance 50 

Atone yearold 32,00} At one year old $2450 
2d year—Summering3 00\2d year—Interest 1,49 
W intering 7,00) Summering 4,00 
Interest 1,92) Wintering 12,00 
Insurance 1,00; Tax 33 
Tax 50; Insurance 50 








At two years old 45,42} At two years old 42,82 


3d year—Summering 5,00)3d year—Summering 7,00 
Wintering 11,00) Wintering 12,00 
Interest 2,71\Interest 2,56 
Tax 75| Insurance 15 
Insurance 1,50 








Atthree years old 65,18 








At three years old 66,38} Priceof Oxen 80,00 
4th year—Summer’g 5 00| Price of Horse 60,00 | 
Wintering 15,00 
Interest 3,98 Difference 20,00 
Tax 1,00)Loss on the Horse 34,36 
Insurance 1,50} Gain in the Oxen 14,87 
Shoeiag once 1,50) Diffe’nce to raiser $49,23 

At four years 01d$94,36 





Labor equal to breaking. 


Deep Ploughing,. 
In the Report above alluded to, we find the fol- 
lowing remarks on Deep Ploughing: 


“¥ Much has of late been said upon shoal and 
deep ploughing, and it may not be amiss here to 
discuss that question, and thereby elicit informa- 
tion, We believe the nature of the soil and sub- 
soil must determine the depth. A shoal soil with 
a clay subsoil will not admit of being ploughed 
deep. But any soil composed of loam or sand 
may and probably ought to be ploughed much 
deeper than has been the practice of our farm- 
ers. For such sward land seven or eight inches 
are nottoo deep, The advantages are numer- 
ous. It will afford a better opportunity to cover 
long and unrotted manures, the fermentation. of 


| which beneath the sward must be of lasting be- 

nefitto the soil. It gives an opportunity to work 
above the sward with the smaller plough, har- 
'row and hoe—is a greater saving of the manure 
_of the sward, which has been estimated at 12 
| tons tothe aeres; andif the land is to be stocked 
| down immediately to grass without hoeing, it 
| can be done much sooner with the same smooth- 
| ness by means of the harrow and roller; anda 
' deeper and looser soil is created, much to the ad- 
vantage of the succeeding crops, as the tenden- 
_cy of the manures ploughed in is to rise and go 
| off by evaporation, and not, as has been suppo- 
| sed, to soak downwards. There are some die- 
_ advantages in ploughing deep. More manure is 
| required for a single crop. ‘The crops will be la- 
| ter in arriving at maturity, which is a serious in- 
| jury in some instances, to Indian corn particular- 

y; but an advantage to many other crops, and 
especially to wheat, as it will be longer in grow- 
| ing, of course less likely to blast; and afford a 
| better opportunity for harvesting in connection 
/with the farmers’ other crops. And more 
| STRENGTH of team is. required to plough the 
;same land, On the whole, we are decidedly of 
|the opinion, that good policy requires us to 
plough deeper than oe been the general custom 
‘of our farmers. 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
Sugar from Indian Corn.. 

M. Pallas lately presented to the Academie 
, des Sciences of Paris a sample of this substance, 

extracted from the stem of the plant, which has 
been found to contain nearly 6 per cent., of sirop 
boiled to 40 degrees, a part of which will not 
| crystallize before fructification ; but it condenses 
; and acquires more consistency from that period 
| to the state of complete maturity. The most fa- 

vorable time to obtain the greatest quantity of su- 
| gar, is immediately after the maturity and gath- 
| ering of the fruit. The matter left after the ex- 
traction of the sugar, is capital to feed cattle, or 
to make packing paper. 


An Act to regulate the selling of grain. 
PASSED Mar 19, 1836. 


The People of the Stute of New-York, represen- 
ted in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 


| § 1. Section thirty-six of title two of chapter 
| nineteen of the first part of the Revised Statutes, 
| is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
| § 36. Whenever wheat, rye, {Indian corn, bar- 
ley or oats shali be sold by the bushel, or no 
special agreement as to the measurement or 
weight thereof shall be made by the parties, the 
bushel shall consist of. sixty pounds of wheat, 
fifty-six pounds of rye or Indian corn, forty- 
eight pounds of barley, and thirty-two pounds of 
oats, 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately on 
| the passage thereof. 


NEW-YORK MARKET.—June 10. 


| Corn Excuance—Western Canal Flour de- 
clined a shade, so that on the last days there 
were aellers of fair brands at 6,62; Troy 6,62 ; 
Pennsylvania 6,88, and all the common Southera 
sorts 6,88 a7; Georgetown and Howard-st. sold 
at 7,25 a 50, which is an improvement; 500 bar- 
rels Richmond City sold at 7,62a75; Rye Flour 
sold freely at 4,50 262; and Cornmeal at 4,50. 
No sales of wheat; Rye is abundant, the foreign 
importations being very large, and the price is 
depressed. On Saturday, good Northern Rye 
sold at 83 cts. 60 days; Corn is also plenty, 
large supplies heving been received via New Or- 
leans, of quality similar to that which grows in 
Virginia ; of this there were sales at 82 cts, but 
on Saturda , the same quality sold at 75 cts; Jer- 
sey Corn brought at the same time 90 cts bushel; 
5000 bushels English Oats sold at 51 cte bushel. 

Asunes—Sales were made freely and amount 
to 1000 bbls Pots at $5,50, and 40 bbls Pearls 
at $5,75 a6, 























Woo.—100 bales Mexican sold at 17 cts; 
small sales. were.made of Amer. sorts. The new 
clip is beginning to arrive 
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Correspondence of the Maine Farmer. | 
The way they Cultivate Cotton at the 
SOUTH. 


Good land is requisite for cotton. Each hand, 
if well managed, will cultivate eight orten acres; 
ond each acre should average one bale, (400 bls.) 
Cotton planting requires the strictest attention. 
Most plantations employ an Overseer whose at- 
tention is directed to the crop, the management 
of the negroes and the plantation affairs in gen- 
eral. Some planters raise their own corn, but the 
greater number depend upon the boats. Corn is 
planted in February, and can be once hoed before 
it will interfere with the cotton.crop. 


The ground is ploughed for cotton in March | 





and it is planted the last of the month or early in || 


April. It is planted in drills, which on ordinary | 
land are six feet distant; on poor less, and on | 
rich land greater distance. 
thoroughly ploughed in regular rows, a small | 
wooden plough makes a drilf two inches deep; a | 
hand follows throwing seed into the drill as thicle- | 


ly as possible at a quick walk ; a small harrow | 


follows and covers the seed. In two to six days 


hen the land is || 





| 

the young plants appear as thickly as they can | 
They vegetate similar to the garden | 

bean bringing the seed with the plant from the | 


stand. 


ground. 


The process of ‘scraping’ now commences. | 
The ‘hoe gang’ with broad hoes scrape off the | 
grass from the plants, leaving them in the form || 


of a green line across the field. After scraping 
over the fields, they return to the first and begin 
again. Their business is to ‘hoe’ and they 
know nothing else till August. When the 


plants are two or three inches high, they are ‘cut | 
to astand,’ that is, cutting out all but one in| 
eighteen inches which for a time gives to the | 


field an appearance not badly represented by a 
closely picked live goose. 


The hoe and plough now work constantly ; | 


each division endeavoring to drive theother. Af- 
ter the first few weeks the plants grow rapidly. 


In six or eight weeks the ground is obscured by | 


the leaves, and the flowers appear. The bloom 
is one of the richest of flowers. 
when first opening its petals are of the most del- 
icate white, mellowing into into yellow. On ex- 
posure it becomes tinged with red, and passing 
through its various shades to a deep crimson, is 
shed on the third day. 

A cotton field in full bloom presents a scene 
seldom surpassed; the heavy green branches 
waving in the breeze, and disclosing the beauti- 


ful white flowers which seem to peep out and re- 


treat, as if too modest to bear the face of day; | 


while their fragrance fills the surrounding atmos- 
phere. 

In August commences the ‘picking’ season ; 
every negro who can carry a basket and bag, 
‘takes the field.” This is called the ‘ first pick- 
ing’ there being only the lower bolls open; but 
in another week there is constant employment. 
The work is now incessant from morning to 
dark. There is something highly pleasing in 
witnessing the cotton pickers and perhaps as 
much of the romantic as in ordinary scenes. 
The first timeI saw the cotton pickers employed 
was after rising from a sick bed. I had or- 
dered my horse and rode to the field to enjoy the 
morning of a beautiful September day. The sun 
was shining splendidly and a gentle breeze from 
the south was playing among the tops of the tall 
green cotton which were gracefully bending to 
receive its salute. I had seated myself in the 
refreshing breeze upon an elevated ground, and 
was admiring the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, when my ear caught the first note of one 
of the wild songs of the negroes. It was,.as is 
their custom, commencing by one voice, the oth- 
ers joining in the chorus; and the sound floated 
along the field, each as it reached him joined in 
the response, mingling the varied tones of fifty 
voices distributed through a space of half a mile ; 
and thus their mellow notes advanced, swelled 
and receded ; dying away in the distance ; then 
rising, varying and swelling and in fuller concert 
advancing up the field to die again, while the 
voice uf the first alone was heard in clear dis- 


| seven cella. 





It is 1 , and || : | 
are on | nation of warm days to startthe sap and of cold 








tinet sounds at the far side. No effect of vocal 
music can exceed this of so many voices at such 
varied distances and positions; and when _~ 
are completely exciuded from view by the tall 
cotton, not a living object seen; not another 
sound heard ; the effect may be conceived but not 
described. These songs continue with slight 
intermissions, through the day; and tend to 
lighten the toil, which though not laborious, is 
constant through the picking season. 

At noon, and again at night, the task of each 
is weighed. It is then carried to the scaffulds 
and dried ia the sun. Good pickers will bring 
in 250 poundsper day, which when ginned yields 


i i eight of cotton; two thirds the | 
one third of its weig ; | Pebruary, 1886 


The cotton-gin is constructed with circular | 


weight being seed. 


saws, about sixty of which are affixed toa cylin- 
der and work between iron grates about half an 
inch wide. ‘The seed cotton is thrown upon the 


saws, the hooking teeth of which draw the staple | 


through, the seed being detained by the grates, 


fall down in front. The light cotton coming | 


through the flue ‘highly resembles the falling 
flakes of snow in a heavy storm. Each good 

in-stand gins eight to ten hundred pounds per 
dey. The stands are propelled by two horses or 


mules to each. The cotton is next pressed into | 
| bales of 400 Ibs, and is ready for market. 


The height of the cotton plant varies with the | 


soil and season. Some fields grow it not more 
than three feet, others eight; but its common 
height is near six feet. The cotton is contained 


in ‘ bolls’ varying in size, but generally near one | 
and a fourth inches diameter and two and a half 


long; of a conical shape. The boll is at first 
reen, but as it ripens it assumes a rusty black 
ue, and as it opens, discloses the cotton, closely 
enveloping the seed, in three, four, five or even 


By carefully dissecting the boll 


when first shedding the bloom, the fibre can be | 
distinctly traced ; also the seed containing the | 


perfvet plant visible to the naked eye. 


Destruction of Trees. 
The severity of the winter, or rather the alter- 


ones to freeze it, has been very destructive to all 
kinds of fruit and forest trees. Very few peach 


|| trees survive and almost all the old black mazard 
|| cherry trees in this town have been killed. We 
| lament to see some beautiful Catalpas and Horse 
|| Chestnuts, which have been reared with great | 
|| care, also, destroyed. Many apple trees have 


died, and although these trees appeared fresh in 
the bark, and fora time gave qviddnes of vitality, 
vet there has not been sap enough left to sustain 
them. 
which are dead, the other day, the bark was 
found whole and externally sound, but severed 
from the body of the tree. The bark seemed to 


have lost its adhesion, and the sap, consequently, | 


ceased to circulate. 


The Chinese and White Mulberry trees have || 


fared no better than other trees. In examining 

. ° o 
a large field of the Morus multicaulis the other 
day, which had one year’s growth from cuttings, 
put out last spring, they were found killed down 
to the roots. But shoots were putting out rapid- 


ly at the roots and leaves forming. The quick |) 
ay of the plant will furnish abundance of | 


ood by the last of June for Silkworms. These 
plants will this year get some weeks more hard 
wood than they did last year, and thus be ena- 
bled to endure the next without serious injury. 
Some trees of two or three year’s growth, aver- 
aging from four to six feetin height, appear to be 
vigorous and unimpaired, except at the extremity 
of the limbs. 

We are informed the White Mulberry has 
been killed extensively in the towns beyond the 
Connecticut Valley, and we notice ourselves 
that the winter has been equally destructive of 
native, as well as of the Chinese Mulberry in 
Northampton. In relation to the destruction of 
trees, experienced inividuals say that the severity 
of the winter is not so fatal, as the occasional 
mild days which occur in January and February. 
These cause the sap to flow up, and a sudden 


ee 
change of temperature congeals it, bursts off th 
bark and exposes the sensivilities of the tree : 
fatal rupture. The capriciousness of our climate. 
| after all, renders ita matter of entire uncertaint 


Winters.— Northampton Courier, 
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17, Exchange-street, Rochester. 





In examining some healthy looking trees ! 


WILLIAM ATKINSON, _ 


| 

| what trees will, or what will not, survive out 
| 

| REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


UYS and sells Farms and City Property on 
, commission, and attends to the collection of 
| Mortgages. 

p_} Several valuable Farms for sale. 

feb 20f6m* 
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Broom Corn. 
2 BUSHELS New England Broom Corp 
Seed just received at the Rochester Seed 


, Store. may 7 





Mangel Wurtzel «& Turnep Seeds. 





LARGE importation of superior Mayor, 
Wourrtzet, WHITE FIELD, AND OTHER Typ. 
neP Seeps, together with a fine lot of English Gar. 
den Seeds, of the growth of 1835, just received 
at the RocnesTeR Seep Store. 
| Weare confident these seeds will prove of the 
first quality, and they will be afforded ata less price 


than heretofore. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


may 7 





Flower Seeds and Plants. 
N addition to their former stock, the subscribers 
are now receiving a new supply of Flower Seeds, 
| including many rare and extremely beautiful varie- 
| ties never before introduced here. Price, 6 cen‘s a 
paper—20 varieties for $1, 50 varieties for $2, 100 
| varieties for $4. 
| DOUBLE DAHLIA ROOTS. 
|| A fine assortment from the unrivaled collection of 
These will be 
potted and ready for sale in a few days. 
GREERN-HOUSE OR PARLOR PLANTS. 

A splendid collection in a fine healthy condition 

_ for sale at low prices. 


apr 30-ftf REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


| Messrs. Buei & Wilson, Albany. 


E Robbins’ Planting ‘Machine. 


ITH this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom 

Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Turneps, Onions, 

and seeds of almost every description, can be plant- 
ed with more system and correctness than can be 
done in the usual manner of planting with the hand 

‘and hoe, One man may easily plant five acres 3 

_day, placing the seeds any given distance apari, 
from two or more inches, and in rows two and a hail 

| feet apart. 

1 _ Machines can be had by applying to Rerxotps 
& Barenam, Rochester; C. N. Bement, Trea 
surer of the State Agricultural Society, Albany; 
Busurop Bucx, Lanesborough, Berkshire county, 

-Mass.; and Daniex T. Buca, Lowvillg, Lew 
county, agent and proprietor for making and vending 

|, said machines, at all of which places it is intended to 

keep a supply on hand, 
Lowville, Nov. 24, 1835. 
‘Monroe Horticultural Garden 4 
NURSERY. } 
HE subscriber offersto the publit 
a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English @ 

American varieties, consisting of Ap- 

ples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 

| Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose 

‘berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornaments 

| Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep 

| ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 

| &c. &e. a 

ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaul; 

or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulbert 

| by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of > 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large ye pe 
| sale by thesingle vine, hundred or thousand, 8 sien 
| duced prices. The subscriber has a Jarge collec - 
of Green-House Plants of choice and select ¥*! 
ties, and in good condition. ived bY 
st Orders ae Mr. Rowe’s Nursery receive 
the Publisher of this paper. ; 
Catalogues willbe sem oo oes who with ote 
ratis, or may be had by calling at the 
Genesee Penmen. . BNASA ROWE: 


nov 28-6 
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Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1836. 
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